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ALGONQUIAN NAMES OF SOME MOUNTAINS 
AND HILLS. 1 

Mountains and hills, dominating a landscape, have always been 
the theme of legendary lore from the earliest times, and about them 
in every clime have clustered the myths and traditions of all primi- 
tive peoples. The story of the ark resting on Mount Ararat, as nar- 
rated in the eighth chapter of Genesis, is a survival of a legend, for a 
deluge myth, in one form or another, appears among the folk-tales 
of many savage tribes, to whom the sacred script is necessarily un- 
known, and, as such, repeated to generations down from a vista of 
countless years. The verification of the tradition of " Katzimo," as 
appertaining to the "Enchanted Mesa" of central New Mexico, 
(F. W. Hodge, " American Anthropologist," vol. x. p. 299), indicates 
that some legends were founded on fact, and are not always a " fairy 
tale." That nearly all of these mountains in America, wherever an 
Amerind lived, roamed, or hunted, were made the scene of romantic 
tales, is an undoubted hypothesis ; but many of these myths can 
never be recovered from the abyss of time, for the voice that uttered 
them and the ears that last heard them repeated are stilled forever, 
and an alien people have invaded the domain of these lofty objects 
of a now busy land. Those to the eastward, in the country of Wa- 
banaki, and westward, to the forests of the Cree and other cognate 
tribes are still the subjects of superstition and awe. The metrical 
lyric ("Kuloskap the Master," pp. 314-319), translated by the folk- 
lorists, Leland and Prince, relating to " Katahdin," the mighty peak 
of Maine, as to " How the Indians lost their power," is a fine ex- 
ample of such myths, and there are others concerning the same 
mountain. 

The Algonquian names, which are now our subject, have no origin 
in folk-lore or myth, but are simply descriptive of some characteristic 
as appealing to an Amerind's sight and understanding. This is also 
true of all others throughout the habitat of this family, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, notwithstanding some derivations to the 
contrary. 

In some instances, while now denominating the mountain, the name 
in its literal sense indicated the immediate surroundings, and not the 
elevation itself. In some cases — and they are quite numerous — 
the name was bestowed by the Amerind and his interpreter, at the 
time of some conveyance of land to the settlers, in order to indicate 
a boundary-place, and for that very good reason retained in speech 
and record ever since. 

1 Read before the A. A. A. S., at Washington, D. C. 
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With these preliminary observations we will now proceed to the 
consideration of these former significant appellatives. In order, how- 
ever, to avoid repetition of certain elements that enter into the com- 
position of these terms, let us add, what all students of the language 
already know, that the generic -adn, -atin, -attin, -ottin, -uttan, etc., 
as it is varied dialectically and colloquially, connotes a " hill," or 
a " mountain." This generic also retains its verbal independence in 
all dialects of the language, having a primary meaning, "to search," 
or "to look around." Therefore a hill or mountain was a " place of 
observation " when this generic was employed. Another element of 
common use, and employed both as a noun and a verb, is wadchu, 
— in composition, -adchu, -atchu, -achu, etc., "a hill or mountain." 
This element also exercises its independence, as for example, in the 
Massachusetts of Eliot, with the prefix of the third person singular, 
kadchu, "he goes up," — hence -adchu, "a hill," was a "going up." 
It is well to establish the mearing of these primary roots, when pos- 
sible, as they give a better idea of the intent of the Amerind in 
bestowing such names. 

Manadnuck (1699), Menadnock (1782), Monadnock (modern), an 
isolated mountain peak, 3186 feet in height, is situated in Cheshire 
County, southwestern New Hampshire. The name has acquired 
some celebrity, and is better known, perhaps, as the designation for 
one of the United States turreted iron-clads that had a share in the 
late Spanish affair, and is at the present time on the Asiatic station. 
The name is also duplicated on two other peaks farther north, in 
Essex County, Vt. On a map of the Province of New York, dated 
1779, one of these peaks is noted "Great Monadnic," and the other 
" Little Monadnic." 

It is quite probable that both were renamed, from the better known 
New Hampshire mount, by Sauthier, the surveyor, who made the 
map for Major-General William Tryon, of Revolutionary notoriety. 

The country about the original Monadnock was a famous winter 
hunting-ground for various Amerindian tribes. A chronicle of 
^ says : " The Schachkook Indians were gone a-hunting to Manad- 
nuck and Winepisseoket. Owaneco, Sachem of the Mohegans, 
asked Nemequabin of the Wabaqusetts where he would hunt this 
winter; who answered, at Manadnuck, but Owaneco replied that 
Manadnuck was a place of death, because he had received the wam- 
pum" ("Col. Hist. N. Y.," vol. iv. pp. 614-615). This wampum belt 
was given by the Mohawks as a bribe to kill the English, and so, if he 
or his tribe went to Manadnuck, they would be killed by the Mohawks 
who frequented there, for not carrying out the design of the bribe. 

Schoolcraft (" Indian Tribes," vol. iv. pp. 353 et seq.) gives this 
etymology : " Monaud, bad, -nok, and nac, is a term indicative of rock 
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or precipice. Hence Monadnock, whose characteristic is thus denoted 
to consist in the difficulty or badness of its ascent." Schoolcraft 
attempted the translations of many Algonquian names in the East, 
but, by employing Chippeway elementary roots or syllables, with 
which he was familiar, he failed in nearly every instance. He also 
renamed many places of which the names were lost or forgotten, 
with designations from the same dialect, among them the White 
Mountains, viz. : -Wombic, = "the white rock." His erroneous trans- 
lations are still quoted, and are very persistent. 

The Abnaki term for the " White Mountains " was Wawobadenik 
from wawobi- reduplication (pi.) of wobi, " white," -aden, the termi- 
nation for "mountain," the locative -ik. This was also the name for 
Mount Marcy. (Prince, Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. xiii. p. 126.) 

Monadnock, in several compilations of geographical names, un- 
necessary now to specify, has been translated as " the spirits place," 
also, " the silver mount." We have been unable to learn the spon- 
sor for the "spirit " interpretation (C. H. Wheeler?) — which is one 
that seemingly hints at legends and myths galore, but is nothing 
more than a conjecture derived from a supposition that the prefix 
man occurs as a component of Manitto, "the great spirit," which 
indeed it does, but not in the sense conveyed by the translation. 
Its correct etymology appears to be as follows : man, or mon, is a 
significant prefix to many word combinations in the Massachu- 
setts of John Eliot, meaning "wonderful," "wonder," "vision," 
"revelation," "marvellous," etc. It is from the primary verbal 
root -an, " surpassing," " going beyond," " is more than the common," 
with the indefinite impersonal prefix m added, which with its generic 
-adn, " mountain," and the locative -ock, " place," gives as a synthesis 
of Man-adn-ock, " land or country of the surpassing mountain," i. e. 
one going beyond all others in that vicinity for size. As will be ob- 
served, it included the mountain and the immediate country round 
about it. 

From field and fold aloof he stands 
A lonely peak in peopled lands. 

{Monadnic, J. E. Nesmith, 1888.) 

The same name is found in Queen's County, N. Y., as Mannetto 
Hill (modern), Manatto Hill (deed of 1695). This name (Furman, 
" Antiquities of L. I.," p. 62, and Ruttenber, " Indian Tribes," etc., 
p. 364) has been translated also as " the hill of the great spirit," and 
a mythical story quoted, in order to account for the origin of the 
name. There is no early authority for the myth, and it is probably 
a modern application, and not worthy of our serious consideration. 
But for all that, it will probably be quoted until history is no more. 
We have already referred to Katahdin, " the great mountain " of 
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Maine, and its legends. All the best authorities translate it as above, 
from Kt, or Keht, "great," -ahdin, " mountain," Anthony's Nose, on 
the Hudson River, beside its Mohawk designation of Kanendakherie, 
"high mountain," was known to the Algonquins as Kittatenny, 
" great mountain," a name extended to include the whole Blue Ridge 
from New York to Pennsylvania. 

A name that appears in several parts of the country, which trans- 
literated is Weequ-adn-ock, " place at the end of a hill " (weequa, 
Mass., " at the end "), Ulster County, N. Y., has as Weighquaten- 
honk ; Suffolk County, N. Y., has it varied as Wegwagonock ; and it 
occurs in Connecticut as Wukhquautenauk, or Wechquadnach. A place 
in Columbia County, N. Y., was known as Wawijchtanok = 8aen-adn- 
auke, (Abnaki Siwadenek), "land about a hill." 

Weeputing designated a mountain in Dutchess County, N. Y., on 
the eastern boundary of land sold by the Amerinds to Sackett& Co., 
or otherwise the " Nine little partners," in 1704. This name has been 
translated "tooth mountain," from weeput, "a tooth," but as the 
Del. wipit, Mass. weeput, Abn. Sipit, is the animate third person 
singular, " his tooth," it could not be used as a place name, for mee- 
pit is the indefinite form, " a tooth," a fact that alters the etymology 
decidedly. Wepst, in the Massachusetts, denotes "a ruinous heap," 
which with its locative in -ing= Wep8t-ing, "place of the ruinous 
heap," probably described the elevation. 

Massanutton designates one of the mountain spurs forming the 
Shenandoah Valley, near Woodstock, Va. Several years since this 
name was referred to us for a translation and, unknown to me, it 
had been previously laid before the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and possibly referred to Dr. A. S. Gatschet. At all events, our ety- 
mologies were identical in having derived it from the adjectival 
massa, "great," -utton, "a mountain," with possibly a lost locative, 
"at the great mountain," of that range. 

Its cognate in the Nope dialect, applied to a hill on the Gay Head 
peninsula, on Martha's Vineyard, is curiously disguised in local 
speech as " Shot an Arrow" " Shot 'un Ire," and " Shot nigher." Mar- 
tha's Vineyard abounds in Algonquian names, on the study of which 
Dr. Charles E. Banks, of the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, who is 
writing a history of the island, and the writer have been at work, as 
time has permitted, for some years. When these forms were laid be- 
fore me by Dr. Banks they were recognized as a colloquial survival of 
an original Masshattan, " great hill," beginning with the abbrevi- 
ated Shattan, or Shattany, down various stages of degradation, to 
the sounds now heard. The same name, in varied forms, appears in 
other localities where there is a hill, among them Muchattoes Hill, in 
Columbia County, N. Y. This name has been translated "red hill," 
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but we are confident that it is identical with the others. Manhattan 
is another name containing the generic for hill. As first noted on 
its earliest map, it is Manahatin, " the hill island," or, " the island of 
hills," from manah, "island," -atin, "hill." (Tooker, Algonquian 
Series, vol. i.) This was undoubtedly the original meaning of the 
term, as it describes the island, and is absolutely in accordance with 
the original synthesis; as such it cannot be ignored. No other 
etymology or derivation is acceptable in any way. Still we notice 
that the erroneous " drunk " derivation of Heckewelder is going the 
rounds as usual. 

We come now to the well-known name, Massachusetts, in which is 
embodied the second element, -adchu, as employed in composition. 
It has been variously translated by several early authorities, like 
Cotton and Williams, but its correct etymology has been given by 
the late J. Hammond Trumbull (" Proceedings American Antiquarian 
Society," October, 1867), viz. : " Massa-adchu-es-et, 'at or about the 
great hill.' " William Wood (" New England's Prospect," 1629-1633) 
wrote : " Mount Walleston a very fertile soyle, there being great 
store of plaine ground without trees. This place is called Massachu- 
sets fields where the greatest Sagamore in the country lived before 
the Plague, who caused it to be cleared for his own use." This 
quotation carries Wood's information back to Captain John Smith 
(1616), who was the first to note the place as "Massachusetts Moun- 
tains," which were the Blue Hills, 710 feet in height, presenting in 
full view Boston and its environs, Cape Cod, and the Wachusett 
Mountain in the interior. Eliot gives us Mishadchu kah wadchu, for 
" mountain and hill." (St. Luke iii. 5.) 

Wachusett is an isolated peak, 2108 feet in height, situated in 
Princeton, Mass., about sixteen miles from Worcester. The country 
about this peak was a favorite dwelling-place, as well as a rendezvous 
for the hostile Amerinds, during King Philip's war of 1676, and is 
frequently referred to in the annals of that period. Wachusett '=. 
wadchu-es-et, "at the mountain." 

Wachogue=wadcku-auke, " hill land," frequently occurs as a name 
for small hills in a comparatively level country, like Long Island, N. Y. 

Watchhmg = " on the mountain," is a range of hills in New Jersey. 
In Columbia County, N. Y., a hill was known to the Dutch as " Kar- 
stenge Bergh." Karstenge was an Amerind, occasionally employed 
by the Dutch (" Col. Hist. N. Y.," vol. ii. pp. 464-467), who gave him 
the name. The hill, however, was known to the Amerind as Wapeem 
Watsj'oe, " the east mountain," wapeem, " east," " white," " dawn," etc. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa, is from the Del. machk, "bear," and watchunk, 
"at or on the mountain," — according to Heckewelder, who writes 
Machkschunk, or the Delaware name of the "bear's mountain." 
(Trumbull.) 
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The name Kearsarge, so distinguished in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, was taken from a mountain in New Hampshire, of which 
there are two. One is in Carroll County, about five miles north of 
North Conway, rising to a height of 3250 feet; the other, " Kiah- 
sarge," is in Merrimack County, twenty-one miles northwest of Con- 
cord, with a height of 2950 feet. It has been frequently asserted in 
newspapers and in other publications that the name was derived from 
a famous hunter called Hezekiah Sargent, hence abbreviated to "Kiak 
Sargent," then to a final " Kiahsarge." This is probably nothing 
more than a popular etymology. Derivations of names are often 
arrived at in this way, with some imaginary happening or otherwise 
to give it weight, but without a single grain of truth. The late 
J. Hammond Trumbull, however, in his "Indian Geographical Names," 
gives a more acceptable etymology and derivation, viz. : "Kearsarge, 
the modern name of two well-known mountains in New Hampshire, 
disguises k8wass-adchu, 'pine mountain.' On Holland's map, pub- 
lished in 1784, the southern Kearsarge (in Merrimack County) is 
marked ' KyarSarga mountain; by the Indian Cowissewasckook.' 
(W. F. Goodwin, in 'Historical Magazine,' vol. ix. p. 28.) In this 
form — which the terminal ok (ioroAke, auke, land) shows it to belong 
to the region, not exclusively to the mountain itself — the analysis 
becomes more easy. The meaning of the adjectival is perhaps not 
so certain. K8wa (Abn. K8i), 'a pine tree,' with its diminutive 
KSwasse, is a derivative, — from a root which means ' sharp,' ' pointed.' 
It is possible that in this synthesis the root preserves its primary 
signification, and that ' Kearsarge ' is the pointed or peaked moun- 
tain." 

Taconic Mountains (Tachkanick, 1685) are on the eastern border 
of Columbia County, N. Y., and the west border of Litchfield County, 
Conn. The late J. Hammond Trumbull remarked (" Indian Names 
in Conn.," p. yd) : "That of a dozen or more probable interpreta- 
tions I cannot affirm that any is certainly right. The least objection- 
able is ' forest,' or ' wilderness,' the Delaware tachanigeu, which Zeis- 
berger translates by 'woody,' full of woods, from tokone, ' the woods.' 
A sketch of Shekomeko, drawn by a Moravian missionary in 1745, 
shows in the distance eastward a mountain summit, marked K'tak- 
anatskau, 'the big mountain' ("Morav. Memorials in N. Y. and 
Conn.," p. 62) ; a name which resolves itself into Ket-takone-adcku, ' a 
great woody-mountain,' i. e. great Taconic mountain." Trumbull was 
undoubtedly correct as far as he went, but the name in its simple form 
was not bestowed upon the mountain, but on a tract of land. This 
fact is readily proven by all the early papers relating to the " Living- 
ston Manor Patents," as the grants given in 1684 were called. The 
petition to Governor Dongan, in 1685, by Robert Livingston, says : 
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" A peece of Land * ** * called by the Indians Tachkanick, about 
300 acres, which in time might proove a convenient settlement." 
The patent as granted calls it a " parcell of land called Tachkanick? 
On the map of Livingston Manor, by John Beatty, surveyor, the tract 
lies at the foot of the mountains, to which the name is transferred. 
(" Doct. Hist. N. Y.," pp. 617, 671.) In the Delaware, tachan signifies 
"wood," or " woods." On Long Island, N. Y., Tackan was the name 
of an uninhabited tract in 1704. In the Mass. and L. I. -konuk, 
-kanick, or -konit, denotes " a field," or " a plantation." On Long 
Island Pehik-konik survives as Peconic, " the little plantation." As 
Tachkanick, on Beatty's survey, is a tract of land surrounded by 
woods, it can be correctly interpreted "the forest plantation," or 
" field in the woods," " a woody field," from thence transferred to the 
mountains without regard for the application. 

Woonsocket now designates a famous manufacturing city in Rhode 
Island at the falls of the Blackstone River. In the early days, how- 
ever, it named a hill still so called, lying about two miles southwest of 
the city. This hill, rising 370 feet, is the highest elevation in the 
state. The late J. Hammond Trumbull, some years ago, derived the 
name from the Narragansett waumsu, "to go downwards," waum- 
suonganit, " a cliff," " a down-going place ; " thus arriving at a syn- 
thesis of waumsattket, " at the descent," or " below the falls " and 
assigning the name to the falls on the river, at the city. This is evi- 
dently a wrong etymology, as well as an erroneous application. The 
early records of Rhode Island, from 1682 to 1736, show conclusively 
that the name was invariably applied to the hill and the land there- 
abouts. It did not designate the falls until the latter year, and then 
only because the falls were then included in the lands known as 
Wamsauket, as the name was spelled with few slight variations. An- 
other derivation was offered previously, in 1846, by S. C. Newman, 
who published a book about the city. His etymology was Woone, 
" thunder," -suckete, " mist ; " hence Woonesuckete, " a place of thun- 
der mist." This interpretation was quite near, but his etymology 
is all wrong, as there are no words with such a meaning in any Al- 
gonquian vocabulary. Professor Henry Gannett (" The Origin of 
Certain Place Names," U. S. Bulletin, U. S. Geological Survey, 
No. 197) gives the name also to a town in South Dakota, and the 
meaning, "a place of mist." This, however, is from our own ety- 
mology, as suggested to Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, librarian of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, in March, 1900, who gave it to Mr. 
Gannett. Mr. George T. Payne of Providence, the publisher of the 
Narragansett Club edition of Roger Williams's Key, about the same 
time, suggested to Mr. Brigham that it had lost an initial syllable. 
Our determination was that wanis- was an abbreviation of the Mass. 
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ouwan, "fog, mist, vapor," from Abn. (Rasle), asanis, "brouillard." 
The cognate term is quite uniform in all dialects, viz. : Cree (La- 
combe) ; Nipissing (Cuoq) ; Otchipwe (Baraga), awan ; Delaware 
(Zeisberger), awonn, etc. This + -auk-et gives us Ouwanis-auk-et, " a 
place of mist," or, as Roger Williams would have written it, "the 
country of mist." There is a pond on the hill, and the mists arising 
from this pond morning and night probably gave rise to the name. 

The mist in wither'd wreaths and swirls 
Is blown before the breeze which curls 
Up from the shining under worlds. 

(Nesmith.) 

Neutakonkanut is the name of a hill in Johnston, R. I., some 296 
feet in height. The name first appears on the deed of the Sachems 
Canonicus and Miantonomi, to Roger Williams, dated March 24, 1638, 
for the Providence Plantations, and for that historical fact it is of great 
interest. The deed reads : " Ye great hill of Notaquonckanet on ye 
norwest." This name was evidently bestowed at the time of sale, 
and a clew to its meaning is found in a letter from Roger Williams to 
John Whipple, which reads : "The Sachems and I were hurried (by 
ye envie of some against myselfe) to those short bounds by reason of 
ye Indians then at Mashapog, Notakunkanet and Pawtucket, beyond 
whom the Sachems would not then goe," etc. The words " short 
bounds " furnished the clue to its meaning, as well as a free trans- 
lation of the term. Nota, "short," finds its cognate in the Cree 
(Howse) notd, "short," (Lacombe) nottd, "insufficient," Micmac 
(Rand) noot "scant," Otchipwe (Baraga) nonde, "deficient," Dela- 
ware (Zeisberger) nundi, " to fail," Massachusetts (Cotton) notd, 
"scant," Narragansett (Williams) notd, "short," — the adjectival 
being constant in all dialects. The second component, -kunkan, is 
the main stem of the Massachusetts kuhkonkan, " a boundary, bound," 
literally, to come upon, which with the locative -ut, or -et, gives us 
the synthesis of Notd-konkan-et, "at the short or scant boundary." 
The reasons why so named are historical and are found in Wil- 
liams's letter, and the scantling mentioned in the " Plea of the Pe- 
tuxet Purchasers, and a history of the first deed " (R. I. Hist. Soc. 
Pub. vol. i. p. 193), viz. : "Thus to say that a line is to be drawn from 
Petucket fields to Newtaquenkanet Hill, & so to Mashapauge, all 
the land will be contained in an absolute angle of this following 
scantling : the line from petucket to the said hill we have run and it 
doth not take into the Town (so run) not the twentieth part of said 
rivers." Mr. Henry C. Dorr, in his "Providence Proprietors and 
Freeholders" (Pub. R. I. Hist. Soc. vol. ii. p. 150), says: "William 
Harris, with greater forecast than his neighbors, saw at once that the 
lands within the bounds of the Indian purchase were insufficient for 
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an English plantation. Canonicus was willing to give a larger tract, 
but the inferior Sachems in the neighborhood of Providence made 
such a clamor that the gift was curtailed as in the memorandum." 1 

There are other Rhode Island hills which take their names from 
being boundary places. Some of these contain the same substanti- 
val ; for instance, Suckatunkanuck, a mile or two west of Neutakon- 
kanut, and ranging nearly parallel with it, signifies " a black-bound," 
from suckau, "black or dark-colored." The hill, we understand, is 
sometimes called " the black hill " in the early records. Another 
hill, at the northwest corner of Charlestown, bears the name Che- 
munkanuck, applied to a pond in close proximity. This term desig- 
nates "a spring" (=askum), "boundary place." 

Thus the interpretation of Amerindian names corroborates the 
early records, and adds their quota to the historical facts adduced 
therefrom. 

William Wallace Tooker. 

Sag Harbor, L. I. 

1 Since the foregoing was written, it has been suggested that the prefix of this 
name nota is the Narrangansett term for "fire." This was also our opinion when 
the study of the name was first begun ; but owing to the preponderance of proof 
in favor of our present interpretation we were compelled to discard it. However, 
if any proof can be brought forward sufficient to change our opinion, we would be 
willing to accept the same. We do not consider it likely that it will be done. 

W. W. T. 



